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CONSERVE FOR PRODUCTION 


BY R. H. LUSH’ 


The recent creation of the Foods Requirement Committee of the War Production Board 
places new emphasis on being in time with enough. Eight years’ experience with soil con- 
servation methods will enable cooperating farmers to produce more of essential food and 
feed crops with greater efficiency. But higher feed prices, transportation difficulties, and 
labor shortage form a particularly acute situation for the livestock farmer everywhere. Sur- 
plus wheat or corn, increased national supplies of soybean and other oil meals, and the usual 
supply of hay may not be available where needed next winter because of freight congestion. 
Plans should be made to grow more feed where it is needed most—especially pasture, as it 
involves no cost in harvesting, processing, transportation, or storage. 


Fertilizer tests on dairy pastures were conducted 
a few years ago in 15 Northeastern States. Super- 
phosphate alone increased yields 34 percent; super- 
phosphate and lime, 51 percent ; superphosphate, pot- 
ash, and lime 79 percent ; and complete fertilizer and 
lime increased yields 138 percent. Nitrogen gave 
the added “kick” when large amounts of minerals 
were supplied. Milk yield per acre was doubled by 
the use of complete fertilizer. Results obtained in 
103 tests in the same year showed an average of 1.7 
extra pounds of protein from each pound of phos- 
phoric acid used with potash and lime; and 3.1 extra 
pounds of protein from each pound of phosphoric 
acid used with nitrogen, potash, and lime. Crude 
protein was produced more efficiently from phos- 
phorus used in complete fertilizer, and each pound 
of nitrogen applied was directly responsible for 
nearly 3 pounds of extra crude protein and about 10 
pounds digestible nutrients in a very palatable form. 
Similar results have been obtained in the South and 
more humid parts of the West. A ton of average 
fertilizer will produce about 8,000 pounds of milk or 
1,000 pounds of beef. With crude protein selling at 
over 5 cents per pound in its cheapest feed form, the 
fertilization of pastures and hay fields would seem 
to be the economical solution. 


es 


‘ ae ‘e specialist, The National Fertilizer Association, Washing- 
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But while nitrogen is essential to most economical 
feed production, commercial nitrogen for agricul- 
tural use is limited until war needs are filled. Nitro- 
gen should be grown and conserved as never before. 
Fortunately there are adequate supplies of 18- and 
20-percent superphosphate, the recommended phos- 
phate-potash, and some complete fertilizer grades for 
deficient soils, to grow increased acreages of adapted 
legumes where seed and labor may be wasted without 
fertilizer. 

More legumes should be planted for grazing, en- 
siling, or turning under. More land should be made 
ready for alfalfa or clover. More cereals should 
be seeded for soil conservation and grazing; and still 
more clover and grass pastures should be started. 
A pound or two of Ladino clover seed ought to be 
added to every new seeding or pasture in the North- 
east. Increased acreage of winter cover crops should 
be planted on all Southern farms; and adapted leg- 
ume seed should be added everywhere if obtainable. 

Best results usually are obtained from fertilizer 
applications at seeding time, or on the pastures in 
fall or early spring. But the war emergency calls 
for addition of the necessary plant-food on fields and 
pastures containing legumes as soon as possible. Leg- 
umes must be fed if they are to produce nitrogen 
to feed the soil, and in turn to feed the livestock. 
The 1940 census shows a National average of less 
than two acres of plowable pasture per animal unit. 
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Pastures must be made productive for a longer time 
if livestock are to be better fed and more produce 
is to be obtained. 

Several times as much nitrogen is lost through poor 
handling of manure as is purchased in fertilizer. An 
average ton of farm manure contains about 10 pounds 
of nitrogen, 5 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 10 
pounds of potash. The amount produced annually 
per 1,000 pounds liveweight is about 15 tons by cows, 
12 tons by horses, 10 tons by sheep or fattening cat- 
tle, 18 tons by hogs, and 4.2 tons by chickens. Sheep 
and chicken manure may be twice as high in nitrogen 
content as that from hogs or cattle. In the case of 
cattle and sheep, about one-half the nitrogen is in 
the urine. Probably one-half of the total nitrogen 
on the average farm is lost by leaching, use of in- 
sufficient bedding and through fermentation. 

The use of superphosphate with fresh manure 
makes a more stable compound of the nitrogen, re- 
tards fermentation, and gives a_better-balanced 
plant-food for most soils. The addition of 50 pounds 
of superphosphate to a ton of average manure makes 
it the equivalent of 167 pounds of 6-9-6 fertilizer. 
The superphosphate can be added in the gutter, floor 
pens, dropping boards in poultry houses, or over 
the manure pile or spreader load. Because of the 
rapid loss of nitrogen in the form of ammonia, the 
sooner superphosphate is added, the more nitrogen 
is saved. Use 1 to 1144 pounds every day for each 
cow, steer, or horse; 44 pound daily for each hog or 


/ 


sheep; 1 pound for each 100 hens. When superphos- 


phate is not used in the stable, 50 to 75 pounds should 
be spread on each load of manure. 

For sanitary reasons manure must be kept away 
from the milking barn but must not be spread on 
fresh pasture. Land that is to be plowed immedi- 
ately offers the most efficient use of manure. But 
where there are limited amounts, it is now best 
applied at half the usual rate in order to give more 
land some nitrogen. Fertilizer applications with 
the new crop can help make up the difference this 
season. Old sod that has no clover left can thus be 
manured, fertilized, and seeded to a suitable grazing 
crop and then top-dressed naturally by grazing ani- 
mals. If no crop land is available, manure should 
go on pasture land after it has been grazed off. 

In winter or bad weather, manure should be stored 
under cover after reinforcement. Dragging pastures 
to scatter manure should take place after grazing. 
The plantfood leached out will be absorbed and used 
by the grass. One of the chief advantages of rota- 
tional and supplementary grazing, aside from even 
milk flow, is the opportunity it gives for more uni- 
form distribution and utilization of manure. This is 
especially true now, with labor and nitrogen short- 
ages. Livestock should be on pasture or grazing crops 
rather than in the lane, dry lot, or around water holes 
where the manure may be lost. Some manure con- 
servation has been practiced since farming began, but 
never has it been so important as now. Nitrogen 
must be produced and conserved for most economical 
production. 





CRESTED WHEATGRASS vs. FIFTH COLUMNISTS 


Crested wheatgrass, of Russian an- 
cestry, is one of our leading allies in this 
war. Ina frontal attack on erosion, it 
has opened the way to making beef on 
worn-out and surplus wheat land. 
Crested wheatgrass in the Northern 
Great Plains makes a stand more readily 
than the native grasses and helps them 
to produce more beef. Year after year, 
this happened at the Moccasin station 
in the Judith Basin of Montana. It has 
an almost miraculous capacity for the 
monopoly of living space in the soil—as 
many as 315 miles of roots and rootlets 
have been measured on one plant. 

There’s no need to fear that this 
valiant fighter for soil protection and 
feed production may be sabotaged by 
our omnipresent enemy, weeds, where 
it is well adapted to soil and climatic 
conditions. T. K. Pavlychenko, of the 
University of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, 


has reported in the March 1942 issue of 
Scientific Agriculture, Ottawa, Canada, 
that in three seasons crested wheatgrass 
exterminated well-established stands of 
perennial sow thistle and toad flax. In 
four seasons it did away with a solid 
stand of Canada thistle, excepting a few 
puny plants where there was more alkali 
in the soil. Where crested wheat was 
seeded in the fall, following a close mow- 
ing and heavy harrowing of quackgrass, 
this pest was nearly exterminated in 4 
seasons. Leafy spurge, poverty weed, 
field bindweed and hoary cress were so 
badly beaten by a 4-year fight with 
crested wheat that the hay was quite 
free of weeds, although they still had a 
root hold in the ground. 

These fifth columnists of the field are 
well known as a menace to successful 
agriculture. They waste labor and 
power and cut the production of meat 


needed to win this war. Let’s give 
crested wheat and other grasses every | 
possible help by harvesting their seed 
and planting them under the most favor- 
able conditions. Let pasture and hay 
grasses exterminate and suppress weeds 
that are so costly to banish by cultiva- 
tion. ‘This is efficiency in times of labor, 
fuel, material, and equipment short- 
ages.—A. T. Semple. 


Soil Conservation wants short, fac 
tual accounts from the field of war- 
pointed farm activities: indications of 
the progress of the food-for-freedom 
program; how soil conservation dis 
tricts are going about the job of boost 
ing production while safeguarding their 
land; how farmers and technicians are 
merging their efforts to the common 
purpose. Boil down the items and 
send them in while they are timely.— 
The Editor. 
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Harvesting a 40-acre timothy field for seed, using grain binder. 


THESE ARE THE SEEDS OF VICTORY 


BY WELLINGTON BRINK, Editor 


First, the seed. Then, the grass. Not just any seed. Not just any grass. Rather, seed 
of improved strains, of proved performance, of kinds speedily available in quantity. Seed 
for grasses and legumes fitted to do special jobs. 

That is one of the important mandates of Agriculture’s ambitious war program. That 
is the challenge flung by lend-lease demands for 20,000,000 pounds—600 carloads—of grass 


and legume seeds again this year. 
must have vegetative camouflage 


That is the assignment laid down by the Army, which 
. lawns for hospitals and cantonments 
turf low in skid value, tough enough to survive the weight of heavy bombers. 


airport 
That is our 


obligation to weakened soils that cry for protective cover and a good needling of nitrogen. 
That is one essential wing of the production program, on which so largely depends the 
American output of milk and butter and eggs and meat. 


Seed needs were anticipated in Capital and in 
States. Of late the public had become surprisingly 


“grass conscious.” We were learning that grasses 
and legumes are as varied in uses and adaptations as 
grains and garden crops. A pasture mixture that 
serves well in the mid-West may not do at all in the 
Northeast. A clover that fattens hogs in Ohio might 
prove slippery footing for a flying fortress. A cover 
ideal on a golf course in all probability would fail 
signally to stabilize a highway. People are getting to 
distinguish between the vegetative fabrics on which 
mankind walks. They are noting ornamental aspects, 
heights and staminas, seeding and spreading procliv- 
ities, feed values and competitiveness. Happily, they 
are becoming aware of the individualities of scores 
and hundreds of grasses and legumes, and of particu- 
lar strains of grasses and legumes. 

Much of the ground, therefore, had already been 
prepared when war’s seed requirements began to ger- 
minate. Set up promptly, for example, was a Depart- 
meni of Agriculture seed committee headed by “Bill” 


Watkins as chairman. At least three-fourths of the 
State experiment stations had initiated breeding pro- 
grams to discover the superior grasses and legumes 
for seeding meadows, western range lands, pastures, 
abandoned crop lands, lawns, recreational grounds, 
highway embankments and sod waterways. Forty- 
two States were studying 69 grass species, hundreds 
of strains. More recently Federal and State agencies 
went into huddles on the production and distribution 
of seed of improved strains of forage crops in Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Wisconsin, 
and Texas. Uniform grass nursery tests had been 
started in 36 States. Pennsylvania scientists were 
trying out special seeding methods. 

All such developments bear constructively on the 
pressing needs for seeds in quality and in quantity. 
But it took the grass-minded Northeast, long ac- 
customed to wearing of the green, to bring sharply 
to focus the thinking of seed-production groups. 

Scene: Big Flats Nursery, in a broad valley of the 
upper Appalachian Plateau west of Elmira, N. Y. 
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Time: July 8 and 9. 
Participants: More than half a hundred repre- 

— . P IN ATTENDANCE 
sentatives of farmer cooperatives, army, seed im- 
provement associations, seed companies, colleges, ex- 0. 8. Aamodt a, ........... . Washington, D. C. 

. ‘ . ‘ d F 1 l . Gilbert H. Ahigren. New Jersey Agricultural New Brunswick, N. J. 
periment stations, State an ederal agencies. Experiment Station. 
Modus operandi: Morning—inspections of obser- 8. S. Atwood Pasture Research Labora- Pennsylvania State 

ation plots and production plantings in the fields a ney 7 
vation plots and production pla gs 5 Richard Bradfield.. Cornell University........ Ithaca, N. Y. 
Afternoon—discussions ramrodded by such experts Wellington Brink.. SCS, USDA . Washington, D. C. 

Grover F. Brown en daiscilantes Upper Darby, Pa. 
as Grover Brown, O. S. Aamodt, Ray Culbertson, and P. Cornell University Ithaca, N. Y. 
Fred 7rau. Evening—threshing of divergent Clarke W. Clemmer Eastern States Farmers Springfield, Mass. 
rawre ° ane *kli ddr a b J C Th Ww - Exchange. 
views; 4 spat ing adaress Dy Joe ox on € ar H. R. Cox__........ New Jersey Agricultural New Brunswick, N. J. 
and the Seed Situation. ey —- Station. ieitiaiah aad 
‘ - - P osep i ——- SDA_-_._................ Washington, D. C. 
Big Flats Nursery, operated by the Soil Conser- R. E. Calbertecn .. 808 neey__.......... Big Plata, Be. Y. 
vation Service for American farmers generally and J. A. DeFrance..... RhodeIsland State College. Kingston, R. I. 
- ° ° J. F. Delahunt..... Eastern States Milling Buffalo, N. Y. 
for the Northeast in particular, felt strongly the Company. 
urgency to use modern lingo, of a “directive.” Long- J. B. R. Dickey.... Extension Agronomist.... State College, Pa. 

° mele” * aia ° Earl E. Dix......... Philadelphia Seed Co_.... Philadelphia, Pa. 
time contributor to the improvement of American . R. Ent SCS, USDA.............. Washington, D. C. 
nursery stocks, and itching to play a vital role in the Extension, USDA......... Do __ 

P : : . New Jersey Agricultural New Brunswick, N. J. 
seed assignments of 1942 and 1943, Big Flats swung Experiment Station. 
wide its gates, opened its fields to inventory and —— Renarch Labora State Collage, Fe. 
° ° "7 ory. 
appraisal, asked agreement on a drive for seed pro- H. G. Gibson....... G. L. F. Mi Arkport, N. Y. 
duction. arm. ien nd industrv—: azingly— Fred Grau-_-......-- U.S. Army Engineers.... Washington, D. C. 
luct = Farm Suemee 8 d d J mareres & y D. L. Hayes........ Assistant County Agent Ithaca, N. Y. 


did reach such accord. and drew up specific recom- Leader. 
ats . S a4 ino ” M. A. Hein......... BPI, USDA_..-_........... Washington, D. C. 
mendations. (See p. 55.) In so doing, they set jaan & a... 9 


a pattern not only for the Northeast but for the rest drickson. 








Eastern States Milling Co. Buffalo, N. Y. 


of the country, as well. They established a precedent ' 8 A. Wettteten, BC. 


for similar gatherings in other locales. BE a icccnnnens - Do. 
Big Flats’ specialty always has been cooperation. =e ee 


Here’s the usual sequence : Bruce P. Jones..... New York Seed Improve- Do. 
From State experiment stations, from Aberys- = _ 


twyth, and from other foreign sources, come seeds John R. Kessinger.. U. 8. Engineers, War De- Syracuse Army Air 
j ac ~ i j partment. Base. 
in packets bearing Latin labels and numerous im b. 0. Karts GL. F. Mits.......... Baftale, N.Y. 


plied question marks. Adaptation? Vigor? Use- John Lamb, Jr...... SCS, USDA.............. Ithaca, N. ¥. 
«neue G A. Lough- .........................-- Big Flats, N. Y. 
fulness? Potentialities? Range? The seeds and the rides. “ sane 
question marks are consigned to measured plots in H. A. MacDonald. Cornell University........ Ithaca, N. Y. 
“observational” planti That’s th fi st st Lee H. Morrow___.. Pennsylvania Department Clearfield, Pa. 
observational” plantings. 1at’s the first step. | ihwen. 
Second step is to increase such specimens as prove | M.T.Munn.......New York Experiment Geneva, N. Y. 
es ° . ; : Station. 
. . “ 7 7 9 
promising—these go into “production” plantings. mB. Bere... Gand Gatun... Sain & ¥. 
Seed from production plantings then goes to se- W. M. Myers...... Pasture Research Labora- Pennsylvania State 
r rs tory. College. 
lected farmers for field trial and further increase. 2. 8. Cite... Sess Gaemtiy Amite Grew Bute, Pa 
Finally, mass distribution. Thus is completed a tration. 
wel hi | be e is ’ ° fi ° . o.5 d J. 8. Owens_. . University of Connecticut. Storrs, Conn. 
cycle which begins with scientific inquisitiveness an | A. L. Patriek....... SCS, US _... Upper Darby, Pa. 
culminates in the hay press and the abattoir. C. E. Phillips...... Delaware Agricultural Ex- Newark, Del. 
Tl P f s oe 8 th t ll-depl d periment Station. 
1€ morning oO u y e nea ’ well- ep oye Ford S. Prince...... University of New Hamp- Durham, N. H. 
ranks of the observational plantings were given a shire. 
° r George H. Serviss.. Cornell University...._.... Ithaca, N. Y. 
keen-eyed y Rooted witl : y i 
een-eyed onceover. Rooted with assurance in gray | ©. W. Shaw........ U. 8. Engineers, War De- Syracuse Army ir 


silty loam—a product of glacial outwash—the plots partment. Base. 
e ° a P . | V.G. Sprague...... Pasture Research Labora- Pennsylvania State 
proudly accepted this critical inspection. tory. College. 
Oregon bent, meadow foxtail, big bluestem, tall Cans Casey... Sa &. 5 
: - P : J. K. Thornton..... Agronomy Department... Pennsylvania State 
oatgrass, the interesting bromes—meadow, smooth, College. 
awnless, Washington; hairy chess; the deep-roote |  F. O. Underwood. . G. L. F. Mills............. Ithaca, N. Y. 
? \ gt - J P ’ I I ‘ ted | E. Van Alstine..... Cornell University........ Ithaca, N. Y. 
crested wheatgrass, so increasingly popular in the Geo. Wenner....... G. L. F. Mills............ Buffalo, N. Y. 
er a lains and one o arli s Don J. Wickham... AAA, USDA........... - Ithaca, N. Y. 
Upp Gre t P - a eo f the S lest grasse R. G. Wiggans_.... Cornell University _. Do, 
in the New York area. 


ee re Do. 
Yes, and here are both pasture and hay types of 
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Orchard grass selection from domestic-grown seed sources. ‘id used with this article by courtesy of Bureau of 
Plant Industry.) 


the valiant redtop. Next, a woody, leguminous, 
perennial shrub of unusual promise at this time and 
one which does not require a rich soil—none other 
than false indigo, a wildlife friend useful for field 
borders and camouflage. 

Next on parade comes Astragalus chinensis—a vig- 
orous perennial legume, a good spreader, a bountiful 
producer of seed pods. Right next to it is a skeptic’s 
pet, Astragalus cicer, pleading not guilty to the charge 
of alkaloid poisoning; it is not a selenium carrier, 
on the contrary claims merit as a producer of forage. 
Beach indigo follows, nudged closely by the talented 
crown vetch, noted for its underground root stalks 
and for its ability to handle steep banks; crown vetch 
isa legume palatable to livestock. Beach pea, nearby, 
has been found fine for tying down the sand of lake 
shores. Lathyrus latifolius is a perennial pea worth 
watching. Likewise, tuberous pea. Next in line is 
our old friend Lespedeza bicolor, a high-growing 
perennial. There’s been quite a furore in recent years 
over birdsfoot trefoil, and here it is in several varie- 
ies, each of distinct possibilities and considerable 
achievement already to its credit. Several smiling 
clover Ss greet us now—red, Hungarian the cover spe- 
clalist. and the wonder-working ladino. 

We pass lingeringly down the ranks, scanning 


SEED INCREASES RECOMMENDED BY THE BIG 
FLATS CONFERENCE 


To meet war-emergency needs 


To meet long-time agricultural 
needs 





Military Agricultural 


Orchard (S-26) | Brome 


Creeping red fescue 
Orchard (Brage) 


Victoria perennial rye | Brome (2683-1) 
Field fescue Orchard (Brage) Milton timothy 
Milton timothy Creeping red fescue 
Holland beach Tall fescue (2659) Tall fescue 
Zoysia (Japanese) Weibull’s Italian Victoria perennial rye 
rye Weibull’s Italian rye 
Westerwolth rye 
Primo Kentucky blue 
Roskilde birdsfoot trefoil 


} 
| 


closely beardless wild-rye, redtop, switchgrass, valued 
as a mulch for vineyards and orchards; sheep fescue, 
important to the Northeast. A worthy representa- 
tive of sea lyme grass is scanned carefully, for it has 
already shown itself an eager spreader and a doughty 
warrior on tough sites; it has been effective in sta- 
bilizing areas subject to salt spray. Milton timothy 
receives numerous approving nods for its lush growth 
and massive seed heads. Orchard grass—S-37 from 
Aberystwyth—offers itself as a capable dual type for 
both pasture and hay. 

Reed canary makes its bid, too, bringing from Min- 
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Our seed reserves are now low, and with our 
own future and the peace of the world at stake, 
ample supplies of needed seed to provide against 
seasonal disaster and to take care of all pro- 
duction needs are of primary importance. In 
ordinary times, civilization moves along year 
after year on the bridge of the seed reserves 
of crops for food, for fiber, and for other human 
needs, stored from harvest time to planting 
time. During war time, this bridge of our 
seed supply must be widened and strengthened 
to insure that we, and not the enemies of civ- 
ilization, prevail. No effort should be over- 
looked in providing needed seeds of all kinds, 
the ammunition for the United Nations’ agri- 
cultural war program.—Joseph F. Cox. 


nesota and other regions a merited reputation for 
prime performance on soggy and peaty spots. Pani- 
cum obtusum proves a bit of a puzzler, but turns out 
to be simply vine mesquite with a knack for controll- 
ing banks and waterways; it smuts badly and has 
seeded poorly at Big Flats, where it has been main- 
tained the past two years. The usually reliable timo- 
thy looks good, and the Kentucky bluegrass fair. 
Weeping lovegrass is more cheerful than its name; 
Michigan has employed it for years in diversion 
ditches, it has performed satisfactorily in Florida, 
Arizona, and Texas, and is counted as one of the best 
dust-lickers of the Southern Great Plains. 

This brief review by no means fully catalogs the 
inhabitants of the Big Flats observational plantings, 
but it presents a fair sampler. 

At the end of the tour, A. L. Patrick, SCS re- 
gional conservator, expressed the thought that right 
here in the presence of the plants themselves was 
the ideal place for everyone concerned to discuss 
their problems and to chart a program calculated 
to prevent some of the mistakes of the First World 
War. 

Said BPI’s distinguished O. S. Aamodt, leading 
off post-inspection discussion : 

With nitrogen supplies cut off, legumes have work 
todo. Particularly is this true in the South. Vetch 
and peas goals, for example, are up 250 percent .. . 
Instead of the normal 500,000 pounds of orchard 
grass seed, we must climb high—reach for a lusty 
2,500,000 pounds, for the British are yelling for a 
round two millions .. . Take dwarf Essex rape— 
we didn’t used to grow any, now the call is for three 
to four million pounds of seed. 

Commercial nitrogen can be expected to increase 
cotton yields by 200 to 300 pounds per acre, Aamodt 
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observed. Legumes, on the other hand, will jump 
production by 400 to 600 pounds. In view of war's 
industrial requirements, therefore, the logical ap- 
proach is seed rather than chemicals. 

Someone tallied up obstacles in the way. 

Feed requirements are one great hindrance to at- 
tainment of the seed goals. First cuttings of red 
clover and alfalfa ordinarily go for hay or silage, 
second cuttings are available for seed. A Wisconsin 
farmer, striving to boost output of cheese and but- 
ter, normally will wish to put the clover into the 
milk pail—it takes strong urging to get him to let 
it go for seed. 

Then, there is the rival need for nitrogen, which 
causes crops to be plowed under for soil improvement. 

Third, the steady spiraling of foreign demands not 
only for Britain but for China and Russia, as well. 
To produce seed, America must have seed with which 
to start. When Great Britain suddenly went into 
the market for orchard grass seed in a big way, 
the price skyrocketed from 14 cents per pound to 
28 cents. Seeds of red clover and ryegrass sud- 
denly became precious commodities. Encouraging 
is the fact that open-market bidding has now been 
supplanted by a relatively stable contract system. 
Even so—with reports that seed supplies are be- 
coming unequal to carrying on regular cropping op- 
erations in Europe, and the possibility that one day 
the way will be open for replanting “scorched earth” 
everywhere—the probability is that seed demands 
will continue to mount not only during the war but 
afterwards, oo. 

Fourth difficulty results from the boosting of crop 
acreages. Best illustration, perhaps, is soybeans. 
Crops are stepped up, in many instances at cost of 
hayfields and pastures. 

Fifth, price inequities. There’s assured profit in 
the sale of such seeds as soybean, hemp and flax. 
for they are blessed with guaranteed price bases— 
but there’s no floor on the seeds of grasses and 
legumes. 

These are just a few of the kinks which indicate 
the desirability of home seed production and of a 
National seed policy, with a sound, intelligent edu- 
cational program on the side. 

At Big Flats it was felt that government and 
commercial interests should throw their support to 
the growing of perennial and biennial seed crops in 
preference to annuals, that recognition should be 
accorded to superior strains and varieties in the em- 
phasis of which we are “25 to 30 years behind.” 
Leading question: Are enough good stocks available! 

Thus far, it would appear, we have done fairly well. 
But the pile-up of needs infers that a surplus, evel, 
would be better than an insufficiency. For 1943 the 
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Department program calls for increases of 65 percent 
in alfalfa acreage, 29 percent in orchard grass, 64 per- 
cent in red clover, 28 percent in alsike clover, 24 per- 
cent in timothy. That’s farm front, alone. In 
addition, there’s the Army—posts, hospitals, canton- 
ment~. airfields, which will have to have every bit of 
4,000.00 pounds of seed. The fact that numerous 
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Southern airfields can be sprigged with Bermuda 
keeps the order from zooming further. 

The Army isn’t fooling when it states its require- 
ments. Fred Grau advanced certain principles es- 
sential to the development of turf for military pur- 
poses. The Army is rapidly shifting favor from 
concrete and asphalt runways, which are of critical 
materials, to grass turf that will stand up under heavy 
traffic and that will renew itself quickly. Turf con- 
struction may be longer—or shorter—but fields have 
been readied in as little as three weeks. Use, as well 
as materials, governs the choice of turf. 

For erosion control, the Army wants (1) low-grow- 
ing vegetation, (2) rough vegetation that blends into 
what is growing naturally in the vicinity, that re- 
quires no mowing or other maintenance, that re- 
sponds to a light rate of seeding, say 15 to 25 pounds 
per acre. 

For lawns, the Army is in the market for grasses 
that will do well, for example, on hospital grounds. 
The psychological effect of well-planted, well-kept 
grounds is fully recognized by Army and Navy doc- 
tors. 

Specifications are sharp for military turf intended 
for intensive use. Grasses must be dense, tough, 
deep-rooted, good foragers for moisture and plant 
food. The Army thinks in terms of grass to be cut 
never lower than 2 inches or higher than 6 inches, 
The Army engineer and the golf greenkeeper have 
much in common these days, and the turf of well- 
handled athletic fields, subject to cleats and hard 
usage, comes close to meeting the airfield standard. 
Legumes—with the occasional exception of the 
woody-fibered lespedezas—are definitely out. For 
legumes are lush, easily bruised, shallow-rooted, of 
comparatively low density, high in skid factor. 
Many of the legumes, too, are of strong tones and 
produce brilliantly colored blossoms, making them 
overly conspicuous from the air. The Army would 
like seed of improved strains in larger quantities 
than it has been able to get them, and at reasonable 
prices. Under existing conditions, it is having to 
rely a lot on Kentucky bluegrass, Chewing’s fescue, 
and Bermuda grass, which it establishes by light 
sprigging followed by seed. It is finding ryegrass 
useful for speeding the development of turf. 

Legumes may be out of place on an airfield, con- 
ceded Dr. Richard Bradfield, opening up a heavy 
barrage of questions and comments. But, said he, 
legumes are even more important than grass to the 
agriculture of the Northeast. There has been en- 
tirely too much grass hay, he avers, in proportion to 
legume hay. The lively demand that has already 
been seen for ladino clover is but the beginning of 
the demand to come. Bradfield suggested that more 
attention be given to wilt-resistant strains of alfalfa. 
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Tidings from the Northwest were brought by M. 
A. Hein. Approximately the same seed harvest as 
last year is in prospect there. There has been an 
increase in the acreage of red fescue in Oregon, 
where 100 pounds of seed per acre will be good. 
Excessive rains have hampered the harvesting of 
seed, 

Coming eastward, Hein noted the interference of 
rain again in Kansas and Nebraska where, however, 
there should be considerable increases in seed of the 
bromes and fescues. 

The Virginia fields have been shocked up. Farm- 
ers there are harvesting all the orchard grass seed 
they possibly can. 

Stanley Owens gives a Connecticut slant: There is 
need for at least a 50-percent increase of legume seed- 
ings in the Northeast; a shortage looms of ladino 
clover seed. 

John Dickey : “Sow lime, phosphate and manure— 
and never mind about the seed.” 

Ford S. Prince: “We’re going to have to go to po- 
tato growers and to others who are not in dairying, 
to get the needed production of ladino clover seed.” 
Prince suggests that special care be given to the use 
of existing seed stocks, that red clover be given an 
annual top-dressing of potash. 

Mr. Grau: Local production is one way to ease the 
transportation difficulty. Use the so-called marginal 
lands. Many thousands of acres plowed in the past, 
but not now in production or consigned to trees, could 
be brought back for seed production. Agriculture 
is entering an era of specialization. From standpoint 
of costs, yields and price, many farmers could im- 
prove their lot by going into seed production in a big 
way. There are farmers who have actually paid for 
their farms in one year from seed alone. 

Clarence I. Hendrickson: The Triple-A probably 
could go so far as to make certain payments for seed 
production. 

C. R. Enlow: In the past few years the production 
of certain seed crops has been encouraged in the South- 
eastern States. Spectacular progress has been made 
by the seed-patch idea for winter cover crops, bur 
and crimson clovers, blue lupine, the lespedezas. The 
growing of farmers’ own seed—one or two acres of 
seeds locally adapted—has been pushed. Interesting 
and ingenious devices for harvesting have been 
worked out by farmers themselves. 

Bruce P. Jones asked what means of control are 
available to assure farmers getting the seeds they 
are paying for. H2 wondered if seed mixtures con- 
taining weed seeds might not do more harm than 
good. He suggested that seed associations do what 
they can to promote the production of good seed and 
to keep prices at proper levels. 
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E. A. Hollowell, back from the North Central ‘e- 
gion told of bettered prospects for seed. Estimaies 
are for 85 to 90 percent increase in red clover seed, 75 
to 80 percent increase in sweetclover, and appreciably 
larger seed supplies of timothy, redtop and other 
popular grasses. In Ohio, soybeans have invaded the 
clover bailiwicks on a large scale. Missouri may have 
enough lespedeza; 75 percent of the soybean crop 
there has heretofore gone for hay—this year, in con- 
trast, 60 percent is being grown for seed. He reported 
300,000 pounds of Cumberland clover seed available 
in the western seed-producing area. The Midwest 
generally has suffered from an excess of moisture, 
farmers have been turning their hay to assist its cure, 
but poor quality hay and poor seed harvests are the 
rule. This underscores the emphasis on seed pro- 
duction. 

Thus the notes were compared, thus the variant 
viewpoints met and mingled. Pros and cons whit- 
tled away at each other seeking solutions. Intent 
was to simplify the attack, to decide where to con- 
centrate the effort. 

It was well enough to prime the thinking of the 
conference by test, by observational nursery plant- 
ings. The clincher would come in a studied ap- 
praisal of increase—production—plantings, for these 
are the nearest thing to farm fields themselves. How 
do these grasses and legumes—newcomers or old- 
timers—perform when given a man size job? That's 
the challenge. We can tell better when the seed 
packet is superseded by bushels at the sowing. 

So, with the issues clarified, a look at bigger-scale 
plantings was in order. The morning of July 9 the 
conference adjourned to the fields once more. 

There it found Big Flats getting up to 600 pounds 
per acre from that promising orchard grass known 
as S-26. It was yielding three times as much seed 
when planted in 30-inch rows as when broadcast, 
and doing a tight, enthusiastic job of soil defense. 
The heads shatter easily, and a combine seems to 
harvest more completely than a binder. 

Fylking Kentucky blue from Svalof, Sweden, 
showed a nice leafy stalk, has performed well 
through drought, has resisted disease, has done better 
from solid seedings than from rows. It was clean, 
good grazing; conservative in the setting of seed, 
yielding perhaps not more than 75 pounds to the 
acre. 

Smooth brome—the creeping type, 2683—1—was 
quite uniform in growth, a maker of 400 to 500 pounds 
of seed. Disease resistant, quick to recuperate from 
near-disaster. 

Brage orchard grass, brought to Big Flats from 
Svalof, Sweden, sharpened interest. Tall growing, 
of the hay or silage type, Brage has demonstrated 
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vigor, leafiness, rapid establishment, a good after- 
math, winter hardiness, and good seed production. 

Sometimes known as cord grass, Viking creeping 
red fescue looked well here and has a reputation for 
excellence in lawn mixtures. 

A miniature farm field nearby indicated a natural 
cooperativeness between birdsfoot trefoil and timothy 
when used in combination. 

Crown vetch proved efficient for ground cover and 
bank stabilization. It propagates from stolons or a 
small amount of seed, weaves a marvelous mat. 
Disked heavily, crown vetch comes back like the val- 
iant trooper it is. About its only drawback is the 
tendency of seed segments to break. Big Flats 
planned to mow, let the vetch dry and try to combine. 

Milton timothy—a multiple strain obtained from 
McDonald College, Canada—was found early matur- 
ing, high yielding, of good aftermath, fairly resistant 
to rust. 

Beach—Holland—grass was putting on a class-A 
performance. It shoots out long rhizomes; creeps, 
unlike its Western relative. It loves a wrestle with 
shifting sands. The Army wants 5,000,000 plants. 

Alta meadow fescue came from Oregon, where it 
is increasingly popular as grazing for sheep and cat- 
tle. It’s a good partner of clover, ryegrass, timothy 
andorchard grass. In 1940 Oregon harvested around 
80,000 pounds of the seed ; this year the take will run 
from 300,000 to 400,000 pounds. It will sometimes 
turn yellow in mid-summer if there is a nitrogen 


deficiency. 

Roskilde birdsfoot trefoil, a distinct hay type, 
offered promise. It is one of the leafiest strains at 
Big Flats. It is not, however, a heavy seeder, and it 
is smewhat subject to leafhopper. 


Canada wild rye’s specialty is river-bank and gully 
control. It also makes a satisfactory cover crop. 
It has large seeds, which can be planted deeper than 
those of ryegrass. A true perennial. 

The foregoing are but a few of the many grasses 
and legumes disporting in production panels. It is 
hardly equitable—though highly necessary—to omit 
comment on many other plantings of proved prowess 
or exceptional potentialities: doughty candidates 
such as Jaersk perennial ryegrass, Burnett, meadow 
foxtail, Reed canary grass, Victoria perennial rye- 
grass, Dollard red clover, Weibull’s Italian ryegrass, 
Weibull’s primo bluegrass. 

With freshened knowledge of materials available, 
the meeting got down to a sifting of plant possibili- 
ties for war and after-war service. As M. M. Hoover 
pointed out, Big Flats is fairly representative of all 
regional Soil Conservation Service nurseries. Hoov- 
er urged seed production and seed distribution as 
the primary job. He pointed to the significance of 
the Kansas plan, in which SCS teams with crop im- 
provement associations to allot seed to growers. 
There the State college recommends, and the associa- 
tion certifies. 

The score or more of grasses and legumes which 
the conference at last unanimously approved for seed 
increases, fall naturally into three classifications ac- 
cording to separate and related functions: military, 
farm emergency, and long-time program. To my 
knowledge, this is the first intelligent and compre- 
hensive attempt at such delineation. With appro- 
priate variations to suit regional conditions, market 
fluctuations and altered needs, the recommendations 
might well serve as a guide not only for the Northeast 
but for the Nation, as well. 








FOREST FIRE CONTROL IN A GEORGIA COUNTY 


Landowners, civic organizations, serv- 
ice clubs, and public agencies in Greene 
County, have joined hands in a united 
effort for control of forest fires. This 
is particularly important in Greene 
County where the average farm uses 
$105 worth of wood products annually ; 
where more land is used for woodlands 
than for all other crops together; and 
where almost two out of every three 
acres burn over annually. If forest 
fires are stopped, this land will produce 
at least 30 percent more timber, on the 
same acreage, than in the past. 

A county forest fire control board com- 
posed of farmers from different sections 
of the -ounty will direct the program. 
This b+ rd recognizes that fire control is 
the re-nonsibility of the people of the 


county. They believe that the greatest 
contribution can be made by the people 
themselves, and that this means that 
all individuals (1) stop the practice of 
burning hedges, terraces and fields; (2) 
report fires to the community fire 
warden; (3) help to fight all fires that 
burn; and (4) make sincere efforts to 
interest their neighbors in fire control 
activities for the good of the whole com- 
munity. 

The volunteer forest fire control pro- 
gram has the active support of the 
Board of County Commissioners, the 
Board of Education, the Piedmont Soil 
Conservation District, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, the Extension Service, the 
County Farm Bureau, the Farm Secur- 


ity Administration, the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Agency, service clubs, civic 
associations, and other public-spirited 
groups. Considerable thought has been 
given to the organization that will carry 
out this program, and local people be- 
lieve the fires which have ravished the 
county annually can and will be kept 
under control by this organization of the 
people to stop destruction of their for- 
ests. 

The Soil Conservation Service is vi- 
tally interested in this program because 
the control of fire is important in ero- 
sion control and also because the Serv- 
ice is responsible for the protection and 
management of approximately 28,000 
acres of Title III lands in Greene 
County.—Edward G. Grest. 
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CONSERVATION FOR TODAY AND TOMORROW 


BY H. H. BENNETT ' 


(Concluded from August issue) 


After a visit to the North Elm Creek area, I came 
away more encouraged—more optimistic about the 
ability and the eagerness of American farm people 
to establish permanent farming systems. No such 
permanency is possible, of course, if the land is al- 
lowed to waste away. 

This same general spirit prevails in many other 
parts of the Nation, especially throughout the roll- 
ing lands of the cotton and tobacco sections and the 
hilly portions of the Corn Belt, the Wheat Belt, and 
even the potato lands of Maine. The 1930’s may well 
go down in North American history as the decade of 
conservation. It was during this period that we in 
the United States first started to study and attack the 
erosion problem on a nation-wide scale. And it was 
on the 12th of May, 1934, that the first great dust 
storm rolled 2,000 miles across America from the 
“Dust Bowl” country just east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains to blot out the sun over the nation’s capital and 
to blow grit between the teeth of New York City 
folks. 

During the 1930’s people in all parts of the country 
and all walks of life began to think about the soil 
and its preservation more seriously than ever before. 
Farmers and agricultural workers combined their 
efforts to transform the abstract principle of conser- 
vation into a living reality on the land. During the 
past four years the whole movement has been given 
tremendous impetus by the passage of soil conserva- 
tion districts laws in 42 States, including every one 
of the Southern States. 

There is every reason, with the start that has been 
made, to look forward to a vast spreading out of 
work like that done along North Elm Creek, Texas, 
over the other millions of acres throughout the 
country needing protection from erosion. There is 
no reason why this work cannot be spread to the many 
millions of acres throughout all the Americas. 

There is no reason why the tremendous resources 
of the Americas should not be conserved for the use 
of future generations of Americans, and there is 
every reason why they should be. 

The things that happened centuries ago in the 
Near East must never happen in the Americas. We 
Americans, all of us, no matter in what latitude we 
live or what language we speak, believe in America. 
We want America always to be a place where people 
may live in security and freedom. These are the 
things the democracies are fighting for. 
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But all of the fighting, all the bloodshed and hor. 
ror, all the money and lives spent, will have been in 
vain if we do not preserve our natural resources of 
soil and water. Good soil is the backbone of a nation, 
A virile agriculture, which must be founded on good 
land, is the foundation of prosperity and security 
because that is the only basis for a permanent agri- 
culture. And just as we cannot have a virile agri- 
culture without good land, neither can we have good 
land unless we use it wisely and take good care of it. 

There are tremendous agricultural possibilities in 
the Americas. We have damaged some of our land, 
but we have left a tremendous reservoir of pro- 
ductive soil which will sustain us through many cen- 
turies if we use it in accordance with its capabilities, 


Land Capabilities 


We must know what our land is capable of pro- 
ducing—what sort of crops it is best suited to grow 
and what sort of care we have to give it to keep it 
productive. We must know the land intimately be- 
fore we can work out a safe and efficient program 
for cultivating it. This means we must study it 
carefully through the medium of physical as well as 
economic surveys. 

In order to ascertain the needs and adaptabilities 
of the various kinds of land and land conditions, a 
new system of classification has been devised to 
serve as the basis for developing blueprints of land 
conservation. This system is known as the land-use 
capability classification. Degree of slope, kind of 
soil, severity of erosion, stoniness, wetness, organic 
matter content, acidity, and other readily determin- 
tible physical and chemical characteristics enter into 
the calculations and determinations involved with 
the system. Many millions of acres in the United 
States already have been mapped and their land-use 
capabilities determined and put into practical use. 

There are eight land classification groups in this 
system. Classes I, II, and III represent the better 
grades of cropland, in use and potential. Class IV 
includes land that should be plowed only occasion- 
ally; while Classes V, VI, and VII should never be 
plowed for any crops except possibly as an aid to 
establishing a permanent cover of grass or trees. 
Class VIII land is not suitable for productive vege- 
tation and is made up of such areas, for example, as 
rough stony land, cliffs, and mine dumps. 

Information of this kind is essential if we are to 
do our work on the soil intelligently. I can think of 
few things that would hold more possibilities of 
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good for the Americas than a careful survey by all 
the nations of their lands, working together accord- 
ing to this standardized system of land classifica- 
tion. 

Then hemisphere planning would really be pos- 
sible—then we could accomplish such ordered pro- 
duction of farm and other crops as we have not 
previously thought of. 

America is rich in possibilities. We have many 
types of land, every kind of climate: the temperate 
zones and the torrid zones with its tropic and sub- 
tropic belts. Agriculturally, all these regions have 
their possibilities, 

Then we have mountains, high pldins, valley 
lands, and coastal lands. We have, in ofher words, 
the soil, topography, climate, and wire produce 
practically every important crop known to mankind. 

We have in the Americas also a surprising area of 
land that to date has never known the plow—land 
rich in possibilities, that for economic or other rea- 
sons is yet to be developed. Such a survey as I have 
proposed would show how much of this land we 
have, where it is, and what we could and should do 
with it. 


Abundant Opportunity of the Southern Littoral 


We have a fair amount of idle undeveloped land in 
the United States, and there is a great deal more in 
certain parts of Central America and South Amer- 
ica. There are large unused areas in some countries. 
The coastal zone, known as the Littoral, in many 
cases offers splendid opportunities for agricultural 
development, as do some of the great valleys that 
stretch far inland. 

Being generally low, the Littoral is often humid, 
although this is not everywhere true. A narrow 
strip down the coast of Ecuador, Peru, and the 
northern part of Chile has low rainfall, as does a 
part of the lower Argentine coast. 

However, a good portion of the coast of Latin 
America has an annual rainfall of 40 inches and 
up, and in many places the coastal rainfall reaches 
60 and 80 or more inches a year. Such areas are 
in some respects similar to the Amazon basin. 

Often these lands, which are in great measure 
relatively undeveloped agriculturally, have ex- 
cellent soil. Many things, however, are needed: ex- 
tensive clearing operations, sometimes considerable 
drainage, and of course carefully worked-out farm- 
ing plans, based on painstaking surveys, that will 
show the land capabilities. 

A great deal of the Littoral in the tropic and sub- 
tropic belts under wise land use policies and with 
farmi'y methods designed to conserve the soil re- 
source-—and water resources, too, where water sup- 


ply is a problem-—can become highly productive 
agricultural territory. I have no doubt that the 
same things we have found true in our work in the 
United States will be true elsewhere: Conservation 
farming methods, such as contour cultivation, or 
terracing where necessary, and other soil-mainte- 
nance and soil-protection measures will not only con. 
serve these valuable resources but will increase yields 
as well. 

Much of the Littoral, particularly in the warmer 
regions, thus developed and wisely cultivated, can 
produce many crops for which there is a tremendous 
market throughout America and, particularly after 
the war, throughout the world. 

These crops include cacao, coffee, bananas, balsa 
wood, kapok, cinchona bark for quinine (at some- 
what higher elevation), tapioca, rotenone-bearing 
plants, spices, gums, and many others, including the 
vegetable oils which are so greatly needed today for 
military purposes. In the coastal zones of high rain- 
fall, rubber—a key commodity in the world now— 
can be grown in localities of good, well-drained soil. 

It will take a lot of work to develop these agri- 
cultural potentialities: Land will have to be cleared 
and in many places it will have to be drained. In 
some spots, sanitation measures will have to be effec- 
tively established, as was done in Panama, to make 
the country healthful. And the soil resources will 
have to be protected by wise land-use and land- 
management policies and comprehensive conserva- 
tion methods for protecting and maintaining the 
soil and developing bigger crop yields. 

To do all this work only in the undeveloped 
coastal regions of the Americas would be a tremen- 
dous undertaking. To do all that needs to be done 
throughout all the lands of America would be a 
gigantic job. But it all would be eminently worth 
doing, and it must be done. It must be done because 
this land of ours is tremendously important—to all 
the world today and in the years to come, and to 
our own descendants, our own flesh and blood, the 
grandchildren and great grandchildren of you and 
of me and of all of us. 

Soil and water are for people—they are for people 
to use, not to destroy—to use and live from and 
maintain, and pass on to the generations that follow. 

There is a very real and close relationship between 
the conservation of our soil resources here in Amer- 
ica and the present emergency, but there is a re- 
lationship that is closer, if anything, between con- 
servation and the years to come after the war is 
over—the years and the centuries and the ages. The 
man who has an acre of cropland, and cultivates it. 
wisely and profitably and cares for it, so that others 
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may do the same when he is gone, earns an immor- 
tality far better-founded and more lasting than some 
who walk through the murky pages of history. 

We must save our land—we must save every acre 
of it that we can, from Hudson’s Bay to Cape Horn. 
We must save it so it will produce for the United 
Nations today, for the world tomorrow, and to pro- 
vide a better world and a better life for generations 
of the future. 

This means simple practices now—the conserva- 
tion measures that give us bigger yields, per acre and 
per hectare, of the crops that are needed to sustain 
democracy and maintain the land in decent condition 
until the abnormal demands of war are satisfied and 
done. 

It means comprehensive and thorough conserva- 
tion throughout the Americas after the war: farm- 
ing the land according to the crops or other uses for 
which it is best suited; terracing land that cannot 
be safely cultivated otherwise; contour cultivation 
and strip-cropping on lesser slopes; reforestation of 
woodland that should never have been cleared; re- 
turning to grass the grasslands that should never 
have been plowed; the control of floods at their 


source, and prevention of sedimentation which fills 
up and ruins reservoirs and streams and ditches; 
conservation of wildlife, to maintain the ecological 
balance of nature; conservation of natural water 
resources; bringing into cultivation good idle lands 
that never have been utilized, in order to offset the 
land that must be taken out of cultivation; drainage, 
or irrigation in the regions where they are necessary; 
and always the maintenance of the soil istelf—put- 
ting back into it the richness we take from it—by 
liming, manuring, fertilizing, and the use of good 
rotations, 

Fortunately, the simple practices which we need 
for today’s job provide an excellent foundation for 
the bigger job of tomorrow—and both are of the 
utmost importance. Conservation—true conserva- 
tion, which means using the land today and at the 
same time preserving it for the use of others tomor- 
row—is a philosophy of action to which we Ameri- 
cans can well devote our lives. It is the only course 
by which we may live in security and freedom today, 
and assure our children and grandchildren of a heri- 
tage of security and freedom for tomorrow and 
tomorrow. 





Narration of new sound film of 
Department of Agriculture. 
(Subject matter of picture se- 
quence indicated in paren- 
theses) 


This is the Corn Belt. 

A quarter of a million square 
miles of fertile land, extending 
from Central Ohio west to central 
Nebraska, and from _ southern 
Minnesota south to central Mis- 
souri. 

The biggest piece of fine farm- 
land in the world with a good agri- 
cultural climate ... a land of corn 
and hogs and a hundred other 
crops to feed the world. 

That’s why the United Nations 
look to the Corn Belt today for a 
good part of all the food they need 
to win the war. A hundred crops 
to beat the Axis. 

That’s going to put a strain on 
our land, but we can do it ... we’ve 
got to do it. 


(Cattle and Hogs) 


We did the same job the last 
war... We used mass production. 
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WARTIME 
FARMING IN 
THE CORN BELT 


We grew corn, and wheat, and 
other crops, on every acre we had 
under the plow. And then we 
broke out new land with fine 
straight furrows—we thought that 
was the right way to farm in those 
days. We had to break out new 
land—or we thought we did—to 
grow the food that Uncle Sam had 
to have. 

And after the war we kept right 
on... farming was getting to be 
big business and we went in for 
expansion. We did a good job of 
it and we were proud of our 
farms—proud of our production! 


(Clouds) 


Of course, when it rained... 
that was another story. 

Naturally, a lot of topsoil 
washed away. The furrows ran 
straight and true up and down hill 
all right . . . but the topsoil ran 
only one way. Many a good field 
was cut by gullies, and sheet ero- 
sion ruined a lot more. We began 
to notice we had to work harder— 
use more fertilizer—to get a crop. 
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(Near End of Muddy Stream) 


Then we began to realize that 
maybe we hadn’t been doing such 
a good job of farming after all... 
We hadn’t been taking good care 
of our land. 


(Silt) 


We found that topsoil, washed 
down hill and dropped as silt, 


won't grow corn. 
(Corn) 


Poor land means poor crops— 
and poor farmers, too. And a lot 
of us were getting poorer pretty 
fast, what with low prices and 
sickland. In the last ten or fifteen 
years quite a number have moved 
on, trying to find new places and 
good soil. You can’t make a liv- 
ing out of gullies. 


(Tractor) 


Today, we’re doing things dif- 
ferently. 

We're all working together—to 
produce the right amounts of the 
right crops—on time. We’re mak- 
ing our farm program work. 
We're using conservation farming 
methods . . . taking better care of 
our soil . . . That’s the only way 
we'll meet our food production 
goals, the only way we can raise 
the food the United Nations need. 


(Contour) 


Take terracing and contour cul- 
tivation, for example: They stop 
erosion, but -they do more than 
that. By holding the topsoil, fer- 
tilizer, and water on the fields, we 
get bigger yields per acre . . . big- 
ger yields per acre now, when we 
need them most. 


(Pasture Furrows) 


On pasture land, furrows hold 
the water and make better grazing. 


Dam Construction) 


Eartien dams are easy to build, 
and us: ful: they hold back water, 


they make stock water pools, and 
store water for irrigation—if it’s 
needed. 


(Cows on Pasture) 


And grass ... We’re growing 
more grass all the time . . . because 
it’s a crop as well as a conservation 
measure . . . and good grass pas- 
ture is a good, inexpensive way to 
feed hogs. 


(Hogs on Farms) 


A lot of us are planting cover 
crops between the rows after the 
corn’s been cut. Then we plow it 
under. It’s a soil conditioner. 
That’s one way to build up run- 
down land, and keep good land 
good. Simple and easy .. . and 
good conservation farming. 


(Manure Wagon) 


That’s the sort of thing conser- 
vation farming is, after all: a big 
thing that helps us do big things; 
but some of the best practices are 
as simple and easyas ABC... 
like putting manure and fertilizer 
and lime on the fields. 

These simple practices are im- 
portant to America and the United 
Nations, especially now. We've 
found we can get more corn per 
acre, more soybeans, and more of 
just about everything we grow, 
using these simple conservation 
practices. 

This means that if we use these 
methods generally, we'll surely 
meet our food-for-freedom goals! 

Food for Freedom! That’s a 
good slogan—a battle cry for the 
farmers of America. 

And it makes sense, too. If we 
want to win this war, we’ve got to 
be strong ... tough ... and husky. 


(Corn in Wagon) 

So we’ve got to produce food, 
and a lot of it’s got to come from 
the Corn Belt. We’ve got to grow 
more corn, we’ve got to grow more 
soybeans. We need soybeans for 
all kinds of food products: for 


Food for freedom, from the Corn Belt’s 


massive pantry. 
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salad and cooking oils—more to- 
matoes, more beans, more onions, 
more of all kinds of vegetables and 
fruits. 

We’ve got to produce more 
milk—and more butter, too... 

And more dried milk, to ship 
overseas—and more cheese—an im- 
portant concentrated food. 

More eggs, too... they dry ’em 
now to ship across the ocean, but 
they’re still eggs and taste mighty 
good to a hungry man. 


(Cattle) 


We need more meat .. . more beef 
and more pork ... for soldiers, sail- 


ors, and civilians . . . something 


that will stick to their ribs and 
keep ’em strong and husky. 


Food is an important part of the 
material of war, and since the only 
way we can produce the added 
food we need is through conserva- 
tion farming methods, that’s what 
a lot of us are doing . . . because 
we’ve got to “keep ’em growing.” 

We’ve got to keep ’em rolling, by 
the trainload and by the shipload. 
We’ve got to send food all over the 
world. Food for the United Na- 
tions, Food for Freedom! 


(Soldier Eating) 


Here are some of the boys who 
are standing guard and fighting 
for us here and on the other side 
of the world. They look husky— 
and it’s our job to help keep ’em 


that way by growing the food they 
need, 
We’ve got to keep our bombers 
flying, too... That takes men... 
and men need food ! 

... Those strips curving around 
the hillsides are a symbol of the 
new conservation farming that is 
helping the farmers of America 
produce ! 

While men in Flying Fortresses 
are doing their job, farmers are do- 
ing theirs. All over America more 
and more farmers are using con- 
servation methods . . . to produce 
the added food we need ! 

To keep ’em flying and fight- 
ee 

Food for Freedom! 


TEACHING SOIL CONSERVATION IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Within a year, Elbert County, Colo., 
has become outstanding for the good 
work its public schools are doing in 
teaching soil and moisture conservation, 

In August 1941 the Elbert County 
Agricultural Planning Committee re- 
quested the assistance of Federal and 
State agencies in arranging for a con- 
servation education program for the 
public schools of the county. In 
compliance with the committee’s request, 
representatives of the Soil Conservation 
Service and the Colorado State College 
met with a local committee consisting 
of the county superintendent, county 
agent, instructor in vocational agricul- 
ture and a group of rural school teachers 
to formulate plans for the introduction 
of soil conservation studies into the 
grade schools of the county. The meet- 
ing was held at Simla, Colo., on August 
19, 1941. 

Before school started in September, 
the committee held two other meetings 
at Simla and agreed upon an outline for 
conservation courses of study in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades. 

Because of a lack of textbooks for the 
teaching of soil and water conservation, 
the Soil Conservation Service was re- 
quested to furnish textual and visual 


1 Head, educational relations, Regional In- 
formation Division, SCS, Amarillo, Tex. 
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material. A supply of bulletins, 
pamphlets, circulars, and illustrated 
charts was sent to each of the 67 grade 
schools in the county. 

At the time of the first meeting, it 
was anticipated that some of the teach- 
ers might not have had an opportunity 
to become familiar with the subject of 
soil conservation, In order to meet 
this situation and to help all teachers 
to have a better understanding of the 
subject, members of the local soil con- 
servation district staff, and the county 
agent, met with the teachers at the 
County Teachers’ Convention and ex- 
plained the soil conservation program. 

According to a report from E. R. 
Graves, district conservationist at 
Simla, it is estimated that 75 percent 
of the 67 grade schools in‘the county 
have included soil conservation in their 
courses of study. Some of the smaller 
schools do not have the seventh and 
eighth grades and some of the teachers 
have not yet had an opportunity to be- 
come sufficiently acquainted with con- 
servation work to undertake teaching 
the course this year. 

Five of the schools in the county 
organized tours of the area to give the 
pupils an opportunity to study the ef- 
fects of erosion and observe methods 
for its control. On these tours the 


children were accompanied by repre- 
sentatives of the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice who explained the different types 
of erosion and the various methods for 
preventing jt. 

Early in 1942, at a joint meeting of 
the boards of supervisors of the four 
soil conservation districts in the county 
it was agreed that the districts would 
sponsor an essay contest in order to 
create more interest in the conservation 
courses. Prizes were offered for the 
best essays and approximately 70 essays 
were received from 20 schools. 

The writers of the 12 best essays in 
the county were taken to Denver on 
May 30 to participate in a 15-minute 
radio broadcast. Arrangements for the 
broadcast were made by the county 
agent. 

The people of Elbert County feel that 
they have a problem in soil erosion and 
land use. They realize that eventually 
their children, who are now in the 
schools, will become the owners and 
operators of the land in the county. 
The school authorities and educators 
are alive to the fact that land consti- 
tutes the basis for the taxes that sup- 
port the schools. They have proved 
that the teaching of soil conservation 
can be introduced into the schools of 
any community if the citizens want it. 
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Ezra Eickmeyer, near Deer Park, Washington, profits greatly from water at the right time in the right quantity. 
Watch that alfalfa grow! 


WHAT WATER DOES FOR PRODUCTION 


BY J. H. CHRIST’ 


Rainfall up to 100 inches a year—and irrigation ? 
In some areas, yes. Some of the most valuable of the 
water facilities are to be found in the very heart of 
the high rainfall belt west of the Cascade Mountains. 
These facilities are helping 850 farmers and ranchers 
in Idaho, Oregon, and Washington to make a better 


living and to produce more dairy, vegetable, meat, 
and other food-for-freedom crops. I admit I was 
skeptical as to whether this “man-made rain” met a 
practical need along the Pacific Slope—until Re- 
gional Engineer Karl Kohler took me on a tour of 
a few of the 180 group and individual projects in our 
Pacific Northwest Region. 

The first farmer we visited, in Pierce County, 
Wash., had struck good naturai gas while developing 
his water facilities system. To his neighbors and the 
public, Lloyd Canfield’s well, drilled to supply his 
sprinkler system for irrigating his dairy pasture and 
hayland, has been notable because of the gas. Not 
only does it provide lights and cooking fuel, but it 
runs the pump that pumps the water that brings up 
the gas that pumps the water—a perpetual motion 
proposition. 

To Canfield the gas is a convenient curiosity—of 
even more practical interest to Mrs. Canfield— 
whereas the 161,000 gallons of water he can spray 
over his 34 acres of pasture and crops during a hot, 
dry, 14-hour midsummer day means money in the 
milk pail. 

“All they can see,” he complained of the hundreds 


? Regional conservator, Pacific Northwest Region. Soil Conservation 
Service, Spokane, Wash. 


of visitors to his place near Sumner, “is the gas part 
of it. They don’t notice the irrigation so much, and 
that is the important thing to me.” 

He estimates that the benefits tallied up to between 
$1,200 and $1,300 the first summer, when the sprink- 
ler plant was in operation only a part of the season. 
That was on the basis of $500 or $600 lost the year 
before in seed, labor, and the use of two pieces of land 
he seeded unsuccessfully twice ; $500 or $600 he made 
with the sprinklers by having twice as much hay as he 
had in past years; plus nearly $250 saved in fuel for 
the house, milkhouse, and pump engine. The whole 
system, including special gas-separating equipment, 
cost him only about $2,000. 

“T wouldn’t take twice that for it,” he told us. “Tl 
make something now. Before, I didn’t! I don’t 
suppose we would have got more than two-thirds as 
much milk as we did, without the water and pasture, 
and it would have cost more for feed, too.” 

The yield from a quarter of an acre of mangels for 
cow feed leaped from 4 tons to 7; and, although they 
cut their garden in half under irrigation, the Can- 
fields grew so much truck they could not even give it 
all away—that, of course, was before wartime can- 
ning got into full swing. 

Canfield’s experience is representative of the prob- 
lem and the remedy in this moist but erratic climatic 
area—rain all the time through the fall, winter, and 
spring, virtually no rain from June to August, with 
pastures dried up when they are needed most. It is 
the same farther south in Oregon, where for years 
State College people have been recommending supple- 
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mental irrigation in the beautiful, fertile Willamette 
Valley. Helped along further by water facilities, 
summer irrigation has become popular enough in this 
territory of specialty food, feed, and seed crops now so 
essential to the Victory effort that the recent relaxa- 
tion on priorities for sprinkler equipment brought 
cheers from that area. 

We stopped at Clarence Olson’s place in Yamhill 
County, Oreg. He expects his sprinkler system to 
increase his income at least $7 an acre a year during 
the 12 years the plant is paying for itself, and $15 
thereafter. He can put the water on 32 of his 47 
acres. Although Olson was milking only about a 
dozen cows, he had similar experiences to report, of 
more pasture from fewer acres, bigger mangels, and 
better garden and clover, alfalfa and grain crops. 

“No one had to convince me,” he said without apol- 
ogy. “If you have the water where you can get hold 
of it, irrigation is the thing.” 

So it was all along the way down the coast—stories 
of success with the water and the balanced farm plans 
that go with it. Otto Reise, for example, figured $500 
extra profit from his daffodil and tulip bulbs the first 
year he had a water facility sprinkler system going— 
and that was before the European war really put the 
Pacific coast’s “little Holland” bulb raisers into the 
money. Even $500 a year added profit on a $2,000 
sprinkler investment did not seem too bad a show- 
ing—on only 16 acres! Reise lives in a 40-inch rain- 
fall area near Puyallup, Wash., but formerly the dry 
autumns cut down both the growth and rotting of his 
wheat-vetch cover crop and delayed his bulb planting. 
The irrigation water now reduces his green manure 
and allows him to plant early. 

“We also get a greater tonnage of bulbs, he told 
us, “by getting a higher percentage of No. 1 bulbs— 
for that’s the way the tonnage works.” 

The Thurston brothers, dairy farmers near Yelm, 
Wash., reported better than a 30-percent increase in 
milk from 33 cows less than 2 month after starting to 
irrigate their pastures with a water facilities sprin- 
kler. They already had ditch irrigation, but their 
gravelly soil caused water loss and leaching and poor 
fertilizer results. 

“We were completely out of grass when we started 
this,” Tom Thurston recalled. “I figured out that it 
won’t take 25 percent as much water to irrigate the 
land and produce a crop on all of it as it did on one- 
half or two-thirds of it before.” 

The Thurstons have worked out a unique pasture 
rotation system. Their pasture is divided into 32 
plots of little more than half an acre each by single- 
strand electric fence that Tom said cost only $30 for 
the whole 20 acres. The herd is run on one plot for 
half a day and then moved to another, while the 
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droppings are spread on the grazed plot and the water 
put on it. That way, each piece is grazed but half 
a day every 16 days, and the cows have plenty of 
grass all the time. 

Jumping across eastern Oregon where water facili- 
ties are completed, or on the way to completion, for 
the benefit of 80 farm families, we found ourselves 
in southern Idaho. Major irrigation projects, large 
and small, have made this broad, semiarid territory 
one of the most productive in the West, especially 
for war-time feed, bean, potato, sugar beet, vegetable 
and other vital crops. Between the watered valleys 
are many smaller, equally fertile spots that have 
needed only a little water development or improve- 
ment for the salvation of the farmers on those lands. 
Soon, in these areas, 601 farm families will benefit 
from the 50 water projects, affecting 64,332 southern 
Idaho acres, that have been put into operation or are 
nearing completion. The cost is something like $5.50 
an acre for the land made more productive and 
dependable. 

In Cassia County, Idaho, group facilities mean 
new life in one way or another for 24,000 acres of 
farm and ranch land, and new hope for no fewer 
than 225 farm families. We talked with officers of 
the Marion Pipe Line Co. about the 714 miles of cast 
iron pipe (bought before priority days) that the 
men of this Mormon community just west and north 
of Oakley put in themselves—replacing an old, worn- 
out wood-stave system—to supply water for the 4,000 
to 5,000 head of livestock belonging to the fourscore 
farmers. I had been fortunate enough to visit the 
so-called Goose Creek project before when they were 
digging the trench—contributing at the outset 7 days’ 
labor for each of the company’s 172 shares and then 
doing the rest of the work, down to difficult pipe 
coupling, at a reasonable wage rate to pare their 
costs further. There is also a 50,000-gallon rein- 
forced concrete storage and desilting tank, built on 
contract. 

The pipe line makes it unnecessary for them to 
sacrifice their irrigation water from the Oakley Canal 
Co. for livestock use on the ranges surrounding the 
4,000 to 5,000 acres of valley land they irrigate. 
And, as Director Eugene Pickett remarked, “It is 
my honest opinion that this new pipe line increases 
the value of the irrigated land not less than $20 an 
acre.” 

Fifteen ranchers over on Sublett Creek in the Raft 
River Valley similarly are proud of their rebuilt, 
56,000-cubic yard earth fill Sublett Dam that now as- 
sures them enough storage for all-season irrigation, 
They have drilled wells, also, over the 1,400 affected 
acres, so that they do not have to draw on their winter 


2 See Sort CONSERVATION, January 1940, p. 178. 
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Big haystacks and “Mormon derricks” are not unusual scenes in southeastern Idaho, but Gideon Condie’s winter feed supply 
jumped to extraordinary proportions because adequate water facilities enabled him to store some of his excess early season 


irrigation water for later use. 





Leo Williams smiles because of extra feed for dairy herd 
and beef cattle. His sprinkler system figured in the $32,500 
cash sale he made recently. 


storage for stockwater. Unfortunately, the Oakley 
farmers would have had to drill so far down for water 
that the cost would have been prohibitive—hence 
their pipe line. 

“Sometimes it would take nearly half the water in 
the reservoir to bring stockwater down this far,” 
President William S. Adams of the Sublett Irrigation 
Co. told us. “That was when the weather was so 


cold the water froze in the ditch along the way. 
By shutting the reservoir down dry as we do for the 
winter now, along with the wells, it gives us enough 
water to irrigate our original crop lands properly 
and quite a bit more.” 

Regarding his “individual” development, Gideon 
Condie remarked—when we caught him forking hay 
to the cows from the mammoth stack by the barn on 
his 160-acre place near Preston—“I had all the water 
I wanted, and carried over water that would have 
irrigated five acres of beets once more. In fact, there 
is a possibility it can service another farm if it is 
worked right. I have a bigger haystack, had more 
oats and peas, and raised a quarter of an acre of beans 
that I wouldn’t have had at all—beans must have 
late water, you know.” 

Condie’s problem had been that of having more 
water than he knew what to do with coming down 
his ditch early in the season, causing erosion and 
other worries, but not enough later on. An inex- 
pensive 250-foot earth dam, 11 feet high, across the 
drainage from a quarter-section above his place 
solved his problem by giving him storage facilities. 

Up on Mink Creek northwest of Preston, Adam 
Keller talked of his spring development and concrete 
stockwater trough as he might of a favorite nephew. 
He was of the opinion that if it had been developed 
20 years earlier, it would have saved him much 
money—around $800 alone for the cost of an inade- 
quate spring he developed himself. He had 10 Vic- 
tory-producing dairy cows among his 40 head of 
stock. 

“My farm is worth a whole-lot more than it was 
before,” was Keller’s conclusion regarding his spring 
and erosion-control farm plan. 
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W. D. Riddle surrounded by sunflowers. Irrigation helped 
fill his new silo, boost his butterfat production. 

There was not time to visit with any of the two- 
score north Idaho farmers benefiting from water de- 
velopments in that area, although Area Conservation- 
ist Leo L. Anderson, of Moscow, joined us and told 
us much the same story we had heard so consistently 
around the loop. We did take a look at the George 
Turner set-up near Grangeville, and marked him 
down as a model food-for-freedom producer. 

With his low earth dam, built as a water project, 
he can store water from a large spring near the farm- 
stead. He now gets two good crops a season from an 
8-acre alfalfa field, and cuts additional hay from 
the irrigated area and from his conservation rotations 
for the 18 Shorthorns with which he is starting his 
beef herd. 

Back at the Spokane territory in eastern Wash- 
ington, Area Conservationist G. B. Swier took us on 
a quick local swing that made it clear enough we need 
not have traveled so far just to talk with enthusiastic 
farmers and ranchers for whom a bit of water and 
practical farm planning had turned near-marginal 
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farming into highly successful operations. The half- 
dozen men whom we visited left no doubt as to the 
advantages enjoyed by the 40 farmers in this area 
from their mostly smaller, individual water facilities, 

It was Ezra Eickmeyer, 10 miles northwest of Spo- 
kane, who started the sprinkler irrigation movement 
in this section. It boosted his seed potato, alfalfa, 
and other crop yields so high that he hesitated to 
reveal the extent of his added profits—he harvested 
something like 150 100-pound sacks of seed potatoes 
on 414 acres the first year he had the water. Before, 
he could not farm enough of his land to make it a 
paying unit. He also grows war-demand vegetable 
crops on part of his 35 watered acres. 

W. D. Riddle, near Deer Park, was one of those 
who took up Eickmeyer’s sprinkler idea. Now he can 
fill a silo he built for his dairy herd after he put in 
the water facility. Corn and sunflowers are his 
silage crops. “Last winter,” he said, “I had enough 
silage to carry me through until the first of May. 
Then the pasture was good. Before we got the 
sprinkler, I was buying a lot of my feed. The North- 
eastern Washington Dairy Herd Improvement Asso- 
ciation records show that my herd butterfat average 
jumped from 288.6 pounds in 1938, and 305.7 pounds 
in 1939, to 357.7 pounds in 1940—with 14 cows in 
1938, 17 the next year, and 18 in 1940. I figure the 
milk year to the first of March; and this year it will 
be 375 pounds. I expect a 400-pound average next 
year.” 

If Leo Williams could have had such sprinkler 
irrigation water on his Smith Center, Kans., corn 
and wheat farm during the drought years, he prob- 
ably would not have thought of coming to eastern 
Washington and building up a dairy and beef cat- 
tle business on the old 1,176-acre Alex Gussagaits 
ranch on Diamond Lake near Newport. The sprink- 
ler picks the water up from his own spring-fed creek; 
the creek, incidentally, was useful in other ways— 
it cooled his milk and ran a water-wheel to generate 
electricity for lights and milking machines before he 
switched to REA power. 

Williams estimated, “very conservatively,” that 
with the water he was able to increase his alfalfa 
yield by 60 or 70 tons. Without it, he said, he had 
been short on feed for his 80 head of beef on the 
range so that he had to sell down one year to 50 
head, including his 30 milkers. Possibly, though, I 
should not have included Mr. Williams, for he has 
just sold his ranch for $32,500 cash. His sprinkler 


irrigation system was one of the “considerations” 
mentioned in Spokane newspaper’s prominent story 
on this property transaction by an erstwhile “dust- 
bowler.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS 


by Phoebe 


FOCUS ON AFRICA. By Richard Upjohn Light. Photo- 
graphs by Mary Light. American Geographical Society 
Special Publication No. 25. New York, 1941. 


There probably isn’t an American who has not said at one 
time or another, “I want to go to Africa before I die.” Few 
of us have gone, or will go, and so I am pointing out this 
fine book as “next best thing.” Dr. Light and his wife, Mary, 
made their remarkable flight over Africa, from stem to 
stern, camera clicking, only a short time before deadly and 
bitter warfare began its ghastly parade back and forth across 
the Northern wastes of the continent. Having read their 
book, with its hundreds of magnificent photographs, one 
cannot but hope the war will contine itself to the wastes. 
What a pity, should the brave new countries of the South 
and East have to suffer agonies conceived in old and bitter 
lands where brutality has attained the “refinements” of 
progressive civilization ! 

There is a little of everything, and much of many things, 
about Africa, in this book; but the basic “focus” is upon 
the problem of the soil of the great continent and what is 
happening to it and will happen to it in centuries to come as 
the new countries work out their racial and bilingual prob- 
lems, governmental and economic patterns, and above all, 
their agricultural future. In a way they are fortunate: 
They can look at their watersheds, their valleys and moun- 
tains from above, as birds in flight, by way of aerial 
photography. If, a century ago, our own agricultural fore- 
fathers had been able to ascend toward cloudland and take 
a look at, or photographs of, say Virginia’s own river, the 
James, and its tributaries, at least they would have known 
a watershed, and that brooks and creeks and rivers have a 
way of washing unprotected soils into oceans. 

In other ways, the tropical continent is not so fortunate; 
in fact, as Dr. Light states in his introduction—written ap- 
parently after war had started at the north of the great 
desert—in fact, Africa is in terrible danger just now, not so 
much from devastation or invasion during the conflict as 
from the “aftermath, when a weary, disrupted, and bitter 
Europe may cast off the caution that lately has guided the 
management of African affairs and seek once again quick 
bonanza returns that do not exist except by sacrifice of the 
continent’s resources and integrity.” In other words, a 
heavily exploited Africa would become a dead Africa, water- 
less over most of its territory, with dead soils and only 
remnants of its simple black people huddled underneath 
the cloudbanks of its escarpments. 

As a book packed full of a great variety of information, 
both descriptive and photographic, with high adventure and 
some humor thrown in for good measure, “Focus on Africa” 
tops almost anything of its kind to be found today. It is in 
the best tradition of the American Geographical Society, 
perhaps for the reason that it is not “patterned” as a book 
on physical or economic or any other kind of geography. 
Dr. Light—he is, by the way, the M. D. kind of a doctor, 
neurological surgery, Kalamazoo, Mich., and he takes his 
vacations “in the air”’—apparently is profoundly interested in 
this old earth of ours, and for an observer from above 
ground he has an amazing knowledge about what is happen- 
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ing on the ground. The African flight started at Capetown 
in November of 1937 and zigzagged northward throughout 
all of that winter, as the two adventurers made a thorough 
study of South Africa, the Rhodesias, Mozambique, Tan- 
ganyika, Kenya, and Uganda, and then followed the course 
of the Nile from its source—and the source of life in Egypt, 
no matter what the outcome of the present struggle—to 
Cairo. Homeward bound, above the sands of Northern 
Libya, they noted somé revealing facts about Italian forti- 
fications and settlements, no doubt a shambles today! 

“Focus On Africa” is much too extensive to be reviewed 
in detail—a complaint that could come only from a reviewer, 
because once the general reader “gets going” he will not 
stop until the last sentence is read, the last photograph 
scrutinized, and then he will wish for more. There is not 
a dull sentence in the text; not a shoddy photograph in all 
the 325, mostly aerial, that are grouped regionally, with flight 
maps conveniently placed so that the reader may know with- 
out atlas-work just where on the great continent a certain 
noble and “engaging” male lion came near and stood still 
“in boastful display of his superb figure ;” where in Mozam- 
bique, they have a 5-year plan to grow cotton—somebody had 
better tell them about cotton and our South! Where, in the 
form ot the Great Escarpment, can be found the reason for 
South Africa’s water problems; where, here and there, agri- 
cultural advancement, with soil and water conservation prac- 
tices, shows that the young countries are on the right track. 

When, in flying over Africa with Dr. Light and Mary Light, 
you start northeastward toward Nyasaland, land of dreams 
and a long lake, you are inclined to think of the super- 
fluity of boundaries here in this Hast Africa of contrasts, of 
mystery, of volcanoes and uplifted escarpments, of magnifi- 
cent temperate and humid zones and burnt and desolate 
places, of fresh and salt lakes, of rift valleys, formed nu 
one knows how! You think also that perhaps Africa has 
reached the stage when a continent needs a special god, 
to plan an over-all future so that things may not go wrong 
with its simple people, its strange soils and forests, its wild 
beasts, and its escarpments, catching rainclouds. Perhaps 
we of the United States of America can help when and if 
our help is wanted, at least with exchange of experiences 
and accomplishments thus far in soil and water conse1va- 
tion. We, ourselves, might greatly profit if, for example, 
we knew more about the work of Clement. Gillman, famous 
geographer and now water consultant to Tanganyika Terri- 
tory—he, while surveying for a railroad, found that the 
native people were isolated in “oases”, and thus discovered 
the water needs of the region. An extraordinary population 
survey of the “teeming millions” that do not “teem” ended 
in soil and water conservation, but no railroad! 

One series of aerial photographs, numbered 158 to 169 in- 
clusive, with the half dozen pages of text describing the 
soil conservation and tsetse fly experiments around Moshi, 
on the slopes of Kilimanjaro, is a “must” for American con- 
servationists. There the ecology of soil-conserving vegeta- 
tion in relation to the tsetse is being studied intensively, and 
the native people are being taught soil conservation and water- 
storage methods in order to preserve the fly-free agricultural 
areas for human habitation. 
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Farther north, in Kenya and Uganda, the aerial adventurers 
literally came down to earth and learned much about the 
tremendously important British “experiments” in govern- 
ment, consisting, in Uganda, chiefly of the development of 
native ways and laws and traditions, and in Kenya, of mod- 
ernization based upon high agricultural standards on the 
part of the white people and slow and careful training of black 
tribes living on huge “native reserves.” Dr. Light describes 
with enthusiasm the famous British animal-husbandry ex- 
periment station not far from the Eastern shore of Lake 
Victoria, in the Kavirondo kraal country, and a fine farm 
cut out of virgin forest on the slope of Mount Elgon where he 
found growing wheat, corn, apples, coffee, peaches, citrus 
fruits, asparagus and even gooseberries—on the equator! 

There were two unforgettable interludes in the African 
flight—one on the ground with the lions in Serengeti Game 
Reserve in Northern Tanganyika ; the other in cloudland over 
the Equatorial Mountains that rise in a giant crescent about 
Lake Victoria. “There seems to be a relationship between 
these elevations and the rift-valley system; many of the 
peaks arise directly in the course of the rifts; others stand 
nearby.” The Ruwenzori Ptolemy’s “Mountains of the Moon,” 
source of life in Egypt and almost legendary up to a decade 


ago, were to Dr. Light a dream come true, when finally 
after hair-lifting attempts there came a day of heavy ground 
fog, and a “dull-red ball with brown, misty edges”—the sun— 
and a clear upper sky—the massif was exposed to view along 
its entire length, an Arctic waste at the equator, in a “region 
. remote and detached, a world by itself.” But see the 
magnificent photographs, Nos. 195 to 203, of this mysterious 
highland where it rains incessantly for Egypt’s sake. 

The only thing lacking in this splendid volume is a relief 
map of Africa, all in one piece, so that the would-be weather- 
wise could come a little nearer understanding why it is that 
the great equatorial continent’s scattered mountain blocks 
save it from being one gigantic desert—why the Karroo— 
why the Riet and the Modder are “wadis”—even why, per- 
haps, “a frozen and desiccated leopard” inhabiting the dread- 
ful arctic wastes of tropical Kilimanjaro, “Grand Old 
Monarch of Africa”! 

“Focus On Africa” has a foreword by Isaiah Bowman; a 
remarkable Bibliographical Acknowledgement of 167 items; 
a final chapter on the airports of Africa, especially places not 
to land; and, throughout, the fine touch of Dr. Gladys M. 
Wrigley, editor of the American Geographical Magazine, who 
edited the text for publication. 


EL SALVADOR SOILS PROBLEMS EXPLAINED 
BY STUDENT 


Senor Jauregui uses a map to drive home a point in his dis- 
cussion of erosion and production problems of El Salvador 
with Chief H. H. Bennett of the Soil Conservation Service. 


His country, the Central American Republic of 
El Salvador, faces serious agricultural adjustments 
to provide food for its 2,000,000 inhabitants, accord- 
ing to Senor Jose Salvador Jauregui. 

In Senor Jauregui’s opinion, two of the grave 
problems menacing the rate of agricultural produc- 
tion in El Salvador are soil erosion and deforesta- 
tion. It was not until the floods of 1934, observes 
Senor Jauregui, that the farmers and plantation 
owners took cognizance of the devastations caused by 
the unchecked running waters of the mountainside. 
In that year, he tells H. H. Bennett, Chief of the Soil 
Conservation Service, the torrential rains flooded all 
the agricultural lands of the central and western 
portions of his country, destroying or damaging most 
of the crops in those regions. 
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Senor Jauregui explains that, due to overpopuia- 
tion in E] Salvador, every inch of available land is 
utilized for the production of crops. The country 
as a whole is very mountainous and for this reason 
much of the farming must be done on the sides of 
mountains and voleanos. Very frequently the slopes 
are almost vertical. Jokingly, he adds that the corn 
fields on those steep slopes seem to have been planted 
by the use of a shotgun. 

Clearing the land of its protective vegetation has 
necessarily exposed it to water erosion, and induced 
problems now assuming alarming proportions. 

Coffee, as Senor Jauregui points out, is the main 
commercial crop produced in El Salvador. Coffee 
constitutes 92 percent of the exports. It is produced 
in the higher lands and on mountainsides. Sugar- 
cane occupies the largest portion of the flat lands in 
Central and Western Salvador, but very little sugar 
is sent to other countries. Most of it is consumed 
locally. Other leading crops are cotton, henequin 
(or sisal), indigo, perubian balsam, corn, beans, and 
rice. The last three constitute the main staple food 
crops in El Salvador. 

Senor Jauregui is in this country for two years 
under the auspices of the Office of the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs. He was awarded an 
Inter-American Trade Scholarship, and plans to 
acquaint himself with the various phases of agricul- 
tural organization in the United States. Included 
in his program is a special study of soil and water 
conservation. 
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Field offices should submit requests on Form SCS-37, in ac- 
cordance with instructions on the reverse side of the form. 
Others should address the office of issue. 


Soil Conservation Service 


Agriculture and Land Management Biology. Soil Conserva- 
tion Service. (An address delivered at the Second Inter- 
American Conference on Agriculture, Mexico City.) July 
1942. mm. 

Cooperative Research in Soil and Water Conservation in Ilii- 
nois. Soil Conservation Service, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, with the cooperation of the Illinois Agricultural 
Experiment Station. June 1942. Processed. 

The Scripture as Written in the Land. Soil Conservation 
Service. May 1942. mm. 

The Southwest Region : Annual Report Fiscal Year 1940-1941. 
Regional Office, Soil Conservation Service, Albuquerque, 
N. Mex. mm. 

A Study of Pastures in Crawford County, Wisconsin: 1941. 
ER-50. Soil Conservation Service, La Crosse, Wis., with 
the cooperation of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, and the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. March 1942. mm. 


Office of Information 
U. S. Department of Agriculture 


Climate and Accelerated Erosion in the Arid and Semi-Arid 
Southwest, with Special Reference to the Polacca Wash 
Drainage Basin, Arizona. Technical Bulletin No. 808. Soil 
Conservation Service. May 1942. 55¢.* 

Farm-Mortgage Credit Facilities in the United States. Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 478. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. 1942. 

Growing Field Beans. in Humid Areas. 
reau of Plant Industry. June 1942. 
Hedge Plants for the Northern Great Plains. Farmers’ Bu)- 

letin No. 1898. Bureau of Plant Industry, June 1942. 

Ladino White Clover for the Northeastern States. Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 1910. Bureau of Plant Industry. 1942. 

Sheep Migration in the Intermountain Region. Circular No. 
624. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. January 1942. 
25¢. 

Teamwork to Save Soil and Increase Production. Miscel- 
laneous Publication No. 486. Soil Conservation Service. 
May 1942. 

Wheat Storage in Experimental Farm-Type Bins. Circular 
No. 637. Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and Engineer- 
ing, Bureau of Plant Industry, and the Agricultural Mar- 
woes Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture. April 1942. 


Leaflet No. 223. Bu- 


State Bulletins 


Corporate-Owned Farm Land in Minnesota, 1936-1940. Bul- 
letin No. 357. Agricultural Experiment Station, University 
4 - cca University Farm, St. Paul, Minn. January 

Cultivated Grasses and Legumes in Alaska. Extension Cir- 
cular No. 2. Extension Service, University of Alaska, with 
the cooperation of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
April 1942. 

The Effect of Soil Texture and Slope of Land on Productivity 
in Two North Dakota Counties. Bulletin No. 315. Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, North Dakota Agricultural 
College, Fargo, N. Dak. June 1942. 

An Examination of Basic Principles of Comparative Forest 
Valuation. Bulletin No. 6. School of Forestry, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N. C. January 1942. Price 75¢.? 

Food for Victory : Feeding Dairy Cows on Pasture. Extension 


From Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 
*For sale by School of Forestry, Duke University, Durham, N. C. 


Bulletin No. 592. Extension Service, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis, Oreg. April 1942. 

Floods: Must We Have Another? Tri-State Authority, Citi- 
zens’ Flood Committee, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

How to Farm on the Contour Extension Circular No. 392. 
Extension Service, South Dakota State College, Brookings, 
S. Dak. May 1942. 

Irrigation Experiments with Pears and Apples. Bulletin No. 
667. Agriculture Experiment Station, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, Calif. May 1942. 

Management of Public Land In North Dakota. Bulletin No. 

® 312. North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, Fargo, 
N. Dak., with the cooperation of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture. May 
1942. 

A Method for Determining the Lime Requirement of Georgia 
Soils. Circular No. 133. Georgia Experiment Station, Uni- 
versity System of Georgia, Experiment, Ga. February 
1942. 

Oat Variety Tests in Montana. Bulletin No. 399. Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Montana State College, Bozeman, 
Mont., with the cooperation of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry, U. S. Department of Agriculture. January 1942. 

Protect Homes—Crops—Forests: Organizing for Farm Fire 
Protection in Oregon. Extension Bulletin No. 591. Exten- 
sion Service, Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg. April 
1942. 

Principal Methods of Share Renting and Compensation for 
Unexhausted Improvements in Four Type-of-Farming 
Areas in Indiana. Bulletin No. 464. Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. January 
1942. 

Producing Peanuts for War Needs (Sumter County, Ga.). 
Circular No. 135. Georgia Experiment Station, University 
System of Georgia, Experiment, Ga., with the cooperation 
of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. February 1942. 

Protein and Quality in Hard Red Spring Wheat with Respect 
to Temperature and Rainfall. Bulletin No. 311. Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, Fargo, N. Dak. March 1942. 

Rate and Date of Seeding Winter Wheat in Eastern Colo- 
rado. Bulletin No. 472. Colorado Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Colorado State College, Fort Collins, Colo. June 
1942. 

Sampling Methods in Forestry and Range Management. Bul- 
letin No. 7. School of Forestry, Duke University, Durham, 
N.C. January 1942. Price: paper, $2.00; cloth, $2.50.’ 

The San Joaquin Experimental Range. Bulletin No. 663. 
Agricultural Experiment Station, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif. April 1942. 

To Save Ohio’s Soil and Water—A Patriotic Duty in Peace 
and War: Manual Agriculture and Conservation Program 
of the District Councils, Ohio Chamber of Commerce. Ohio 
Chamber of Commerce, Columbus, Ohio. 1942. 

Soybeans—A War Crop: How to get Top Yields. Circular 
No. 527. Extension Service, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Il. April 1942. 

Surface Run-off and Erosion from Permanent Pastures in 
Southwest Virginia as Influenced by Applications of Triple 
Superphosphate. Technical Bulletin No. 77. Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacks- 
burg, Va., with the cooperation of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. December 1941. 

Terracing with Copeland’s Soil Erosion Index System. Ex- 
tension Bulletin No. 101. Extension Service, Mississippi 
State College, State College, Miss. May 1941. 

The Use of Phosphorus and Calcium Supplements for Range 
Livestock in New Mexico. Bulletin No. 287. Agricultural 
Experiment Station, New Mexico College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts, State College, N. Mex. February 1942. 

Use and Management of Ponds and Lakes. Bulletin No. 
313. North Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Fargo, N. Dak., with the cooperation of the North Dakota 
State Game and Fish Department. May 1942. 

















BY 
G. L. CRAWFORD 


The Haitian agricultural 

policeman is usually big, 

strong, carries a_ long, 

sharp knife similar to the 

machete, receives $10 to 
$15 per month. 





The development and improvement of agricul- 
ture may be approached in a number of ways. 
Usually it is done through educational channels, 
but it may be accomplished through regulatory 
methods. In the States we think of improving 
agriculture by the processes of education and 
demonstration, while the regulatory feature of the 
program is carried out through quarantine laws 
passed by Federal and State governments to con- 
trol the movement of plants and animals, primarily 
to avoid the spreading of diseases. By the reverse 
method, however, the regulatory approach can be 
made at the beginning of a general improvement 
program, with the educational feature to follow 
later, as is being done in Haiti at the present time. 

Haiti—with a population of 3,000,000 people and 
with an area of 10,700 square miles of land, much 
of it rugged and mountainous—passed a law in 
1937 regulating the planting of crops according to 
the slope of the land, controlling the handling of 
the forest program, and regulating the breeding and 
handling of livestock. This law not only outlined 
the program to be followed by the farmers, but it 
provided for the employment of officers to enforce 
this regulation. 

The officer, or agricultural police agent, must not 
be under 25 years of age. He must know how to 
read and write and have all of his civil and politi- 
cal rights. In other words, he must have been an 
honorable citizen enjoying full-citizenship rights of 
the country. He wears a uniform and a distinctive 
badge. The agricultural policeman is properly 
armed and usually carries a long knife as he patrols 
his well-defined area in the rural region « 

Some of the laws which he enforces are ourlinea in 
the following paragraphs. 

Unless by special written authority obtained from 
a qualified government agent, the farmer is not 
permitted to injure, cut, prune, or burn any trees on 
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land where the slope is 30 percent or more, or with- 
in the limit of 325 feet around the source of rivers, 
or within 160 feet of the borders of rivers and 
creeks, lakes and ponds, and reservoirs. Very strict 
and definite regulations govern the production and 
cutting of forest trees, and apply also to the trees 
growing within the streets of cities, towns, and 
hamlets as well as in the country. It is further 
forbidden, unless special written permission is 
granted, that annual crops be planted on land where 
the slope is 45 percent or more, around the sources 
of rivers closer than 325 feet, and within 160 feet 
of the borders of rivers and creeks. Furthermore, 
these regulations are made a part of all farm leases, 
so that they apply equally to the renter and the 
owner. 

An offender is immediately taken before the judge 
and a hearing must be held either on that day or on 
the following day. The penalty provides for a fine, 
or imprisonment for 1 to 30 days. In case of repeti- 
tion the offender will receive both fine and imprison- 
ment. Also the police officer will be fined by omission 
or negligence in carrying out his obligations. This 
law went into effect on June 23, 1937. 

These restrictions may appear to us to be a little 
drastic, but we must consider that Haiti is depending 
almost wholly upon her agriculture for a living, 
that more than half of the island is rugged and 
mountainous, and that the farmers as a whole are 
uneducated. The farmers have crude farm tools 
and depend largely on clearing land by cutting the 
trees and burning them, thus destroying their entire 
value. This practice already has gone on to an 
alarming extend. Much of the bared topsoil on the 
mountainsides has been washed to the valleys with 
the result that concentration of population is becom- 
ing extremely acute in the lower regions where the 
soils are more productive. 

There are a number of well-educated and trained 
agriculturalists in Haiti who are exercising capable 
leadership. They are aware of the danger to their 
country if destruction of its natural resources is al- 
lowed to continue. Realizing the gravity of the situ- 

.< “eel that they do not have time to wait 
for the slow process of educating the masses. They 
must first establish strict regulations to control the 
remaining natural resources and then gradually edu- 
cate the farmers in the ways of conserving their soil 
and timber and of improving their livestock. 
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